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THE CHILDREN WHO WORK 


One out of every twelve children between the ages of 10 and 15 yoars in 
the United States, is gainfully employed, according to the Census of 1920. No 
one knows how many child laborers there are under 10 because no official count 
has been made. Hundreds as young as 5 years are found working in sugar beet, 
onion and cotton fields, on streets and in tenement home work. Out of 1,000 
children recently examined in Colorado beet fields, 700 were found with deformi- 
ties more or less serious, Of the children from 10 to 15 years working in the 
canneries of the Gulf Coast, one out of every four is illiterate. 


One half of the 5,000 children between the ages of 5 and 15 doing fac- 
tory work in their homes in Rhode Island could not earn as much as 5 cents an 
hour; $4.80 is the average beginning wage of children who leave school at 14, 
After three years these children are able to earn an average of only $6.85 @ 
week, 


The earliest possible termination of this evil, by state action or fed- 
eral control, or both, is an urgent matter —- a charge upon conscience and pa- 
triotism. Very much has already been accomplished. Since the National Child 
Labor Committee was organized in 1904, every state has made some improvement in 
its child labor and school laws. Today forty-six states (as against thirteen 
in eh have a l4-year age limit for factory work. Thirty-two (as against one 
in 1904) have an 8-hour day for factory children under 16, and forty-two states 


(as against five in 1904) prohibit night work for children under 16, Mothers’ 
pension laws and children’s scholarships have been established in many states; 
technical training in the schools has been advanced; child labor and compulsory 
school laws are better enforced, 


Yet the child labor laws of twenty-seven states, in one respect or another, 
fall below the very moderate standards incorporated in the first and second 
federal laws, both of which the United States Supreme Court declared unconsti- 
tutional, while lauding their purpose, and both of which had been enacted in 
response to the demand of the people of the nation for federal action. Reason 
for that Gemand still exists in the slowness and inadequacy of state action, in 
the complaints of employers in the high standard states that they suffer from 
the competition of low standard states, in the consequent difficulties of law 
enforcement in high standard states; in the right of consumers to know that 
goods made in America are not made at the expense of little children; in the 
helplessness of individual states to safeguard the quality of their citizenship 
when they receive from other states the products of child labor; in the fact 


| 
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that child labor is a national evil involving loss and damage to the man power 
of the nation. 


To meet the need for a Constitutional Amendment giving Congress the 
power to pass a direct child labor law, Senator Medill McOormick of Illinois 
has introduced in Congress, Senate Joint Resolution No. 282, which has been 
endorsed by over twenty leading national organizations and government depart- 
ments, This resolution is now awaiting action by the Senate. 


ATTACK ON THE INTERCHURCH STE&L REPORT 


A book appeared this week entitled "An Analysis of the Interchurch 
World Movement Report of the Steel Strike", published by Putnams, New York, 
written by Marshall Olds and bearing an introduction by Jeremiah W, Jenks. It 
is too early to make an analysis of the document, which is a 600-page book 
selling for $4.00, but a news story on it which was featured in the New York 
TRIBUNE for January 8 summarizes it as charging that the Steel Report was 
written by radicals, that it constitutes in its entirety a piece of propaganda, 
that the statistical matter contained in the Report is inaccurate, that only 
part of the available evidence concerning the strike was treated, and that it 
contains statements which had been previously repudiated by their authors. 
The publicity on the book seems to have been very limited. Press reports, 
however, were brought to the attention of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Chairman 
of the Committee of Inquiry of the Interchurch World Movement which made the 
investigation and prepared the Report, who issued a statement concerning the 
Report and the press accounts of Mr. Olds’ book. The statement, which follows, 
gives the history of the preparation of the Steel Report. 


"My attention has been directed to statements in some of the newspapers 
based on a book about the Interchurch Steel Reports, which book I have not had 
the chance to examine. But the press reports contain assertions which are 
obviously false to anyone who knows the facts. 


"The press reports say that those who are responsible for the Steel 
Report now repudiate it. I cannot speak for the Interchurch Executive Commit- 
tee as I was in no way connected with the Interchurch organization except as 
the chairman of the independent investigating commission which made the Re- 
ports. Speaking for the Commission I can state that it is emphatically true 
that the nine members of the Commission not only do not repudiate the Report 
but have for the past two years earnestly and openly advocated its findings. 


"The press reports attempt to convey the impression that the members 
of the Commission did not participate in the investigation and in the writing 
of the Report. This is not true and there is no excuse for making such a 
statement as that issue was raised publicly and settled long ago. The first 
drafts of the Commission's Report were made, as is usual with commissions, by 
the Secretary, Heber Blankenhorn, who also had charge of the technical side 
of the field investigation, These drafts were the subject of discussion among 
the members of the Commission over a period of more than two months, the dis- 
cussion resulting in repeated re-writings, revisions and elaborations by the 
members of the Commission themselves, the final draft being unanimously adopted 
by the Commission after a two days’ full session. Every member of the active 
Commission contributed to the evidence in the Reports as each member spent 
more or less time in the steel town actively prosecuting the investigation 
mainly through hearings, and partly through interviews with strikers and steel 
company officials. 
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"After the Commission adopted its Report, the Report was subjected to 
a five weeks’ careful examination by a sub-committee of the Executive Committee 
of the Interchurch, which again reported unanimously for its adoption, The 
adoption by the Interchurch Executive Committee was unanimous at a meeting on 
June 28 ® 1920, 


"The press reports do not raise a single question about the character 
and ability of its staff of technical investigators which was not raised in 
the spring of 1920, investigated and passed on then. All the loose and wild 
charges about the investigators as bolshevists and anarchists were perfectly 
known to the members of the Commission and the Interchurch officers and after 
thorough investigation were contemptuously cast aside. The Commission stands 
by its investigators as it stands by the Report today. 


"Once again, the members of the Commission urge their report of the 
hours, wages and conditions in the steel industry upon the public for careful 
reading and re-reading, The 12-hour day is still the rule of the continuous 
production departments of the steel industry and undemocratic and un-American 
conditions of control still characterize many of the largest steel plants, 
These conditions cannot be remedied by belated attempts to discredit those who 
made public such conditions, and urged on the churches and on the general pub- 
lic their obvious duty when faced with the truth of such defects in our 
American life." 


EMPLOYMENT OF CRIPPLES IN THE FORD PLANT 


The undertaking of the Ford Motor Company profitably to employ crip- 
ples and persons suffering from various physical handicaps in the automobile 
industry is described at some length in the New York WORLD for January 7, in 
an article by William M. Stidger, a well known Detroit minister. Mr. Stidger 
records that Mr, Ford consistently refuses to give to charity because he does 
not believe in its; that is to say, he is interested rather in making the hand- 
icapped person productive. This undertaking is in no sense disguised charity. 
There are cripples at work on jobs for which they are well adapted who can pro- 
duce just as much as a physically normal worker, Blind men are working at the 
regular wage scale at jobs which Mr, Ford proved they can do quite as well as 
men who see, It is a Ford employment policy that no man should be turned down 
on account of a physical defect and that no man should be discharged because of 
such disability, “We do not prefer cripples", says Mr. Ford, “but we have 
demonstrated that they can earn full wages." Even tubercular patients, Mr. 
Stidger records, are employed in the plant, provision being made for the isola- 
tion of those who could not safely be allowed to mingle with the other workers, 
More than a thousand tubsrcular patients are now employed by the company. Con- 
valescents in the Ford hospital are also allowed to work, fitting nuts and 
bolts, with a black oilcloth over the hospital beds and on their laps. It is 
reported that this makes recovery quicker and kills monotony of the convales- 
cent period. Deaf mutes are also employed with a very high relative efficiency. 


All this means that Mr. Ford has had careful job analyses made through- 
out his plant, The jobs are classified with reference to their requirements 
in physical exertion. In this way it has been found that 670 jobs can be per- 
formed by legless men, 2,637 by men with one leg, 2 jobs by armless men, 715 by 
men with one arm, and 10 by blind men. Actually at work on these jobs are 9,563 
"sub-standard" men, 


PROFESSIONAL UNIONS 


The activities of the Teachers’ Union and of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion have been given space in the public press from time to time. LABOR AGE for 
December contains summaries of these activities, It appears that the organiza- 
tion of the actors has come about through experiences not unlike those of cer- 
tain unorganized groups of industrial workers. The following description is 
strongly suggestive of what has happened in the industry. "In the old days the 
actor dealt with the individual manager. This manager, being close to the play- 
ers, was interested in them and their work. Now, a new type of manager appear- 
ed, the speculator, intent on getting the maximum of profit at the minimum of 
cost. Individual productions were combined and recombined. A Big Business was 
built up — and its heads began to break down many of the old methods of employ- 


ment. There were so many obstacles in the path to their ambition — the a 
of as much money out of the business as possible." 


One of the evils recorded by the Pxecutive Secretary of the Actors’ 
Equity Association was the common practice of engaging people and rehearsing 
them indefinitely and discharging them without pay if the play was not produced. 
"Sometimes a large number of poorly paid chorus girls rehearsed as long as 12 
weeks, only to receive less than two weeks' salary". Hoe asserts that actors 
were frequently forced to do full week’s work with half week’s pay; and further 


that oral agreements of employment were the order of the day, and offered the 
employs no protection. 


Miss Ethel Barrymore is a vice-president of the Equity Association and 
Miss Elsie Ferguson a member of the Council. There is much more than an analo- 
gy betwoen the Association and a labor organization. Mr. John Emmerson is 
quoted as saying: "The actors have learned the value of having joined nands 
with the organized labor movement. The A. F, of L. has been of great help and 
inspiration to us. The Actors’ Equity Association wants not only to better the 


6conomic condition of its members but to improve the standards of the profes- 
sion," 


The Equity Association has also launched a project of its own — an 
actors’ theatre. During 1922 forty actors and actresses Organized Equity Play- 
ers, Inc., now established at the Equity 48th Street Theatre, New York City. 
Miss Jane Cowl, weli known actress, headed the cast for the production of the 
first piay "Malvaloca". ‘The first aim of the Equity Players is declared to be 
to "produce works of merit and not of mere box-office value." 


THE TASK OF THE NEAR EAST RELIES 


The Near sast Relief is facing the necessity of maintaining an army of 
Orphans, @ task which 1t characterizes as one unprecedented in tne history of 
worla philantiropy. Even beiore the Greek debucle 115,000 children were sup- 
ported 1n 124 orphanages, crowded to capacity, and in poverty-stricken homes 
and refugee camps. Tnase chiidren, tne oniy hope for the continuation of their 
rac’, are being fed and sheltered, restored to nealth, schooled and trained for 
vocétions. The problem thoy present involves thu whole future of an almost ex- 
terminated people. The new refugee population from Anatolia totale a miilion 
and a quarter with but small hope for a ling time for the self-support of anoth- 
er million and a quarter. ‘These enormous numbers are in themselves a sure pre- 
Giction of added troops of furiorn ana destitute children, 


Second 


nly to the difficult question of the children is that of service 
to the 


bince lyl5 the Near Hast HKeiief has sent overseas 46 physicians 
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and surgeons and 95 nurses, At present it equips and staffs 44 hospitals, 
These hospitals treat every month in their clinics no fewer than 148,728 pa- 
tients. Some of these institutions ure specialized, as for the treatment of 
of trachoma, and some of the orphanages house only tubercular children. 


To meet these stupendous demands the Near East Relief sent overseas in 
1921, 13,408 tons of clothing, food, medical supplies and other commodities, 
valued at $2,186,838. Up to the first of December, 1922, it shipped 25,322 


tons, valued at $4,251,074. These figures illustrate the increasing magnitude 
of the problem. 


A LABOR ESTIMATE OF THE CHURCHES’ ANTI-WAR PROGRAM 


Commenting on the action taken by the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council at Indianapolis in December, urging cooperation in a war against 
war, the READING LABOR ADVOCATH for December 16 hails the action with approval, 
but criticizes the churches severely for the part played by them hitherto in 
international conflict. "There is no doubt in the minds of reasoning people 
that, had they united their voices against the World War, that war would never 
have been fought. ..... The church in Germany was not pro-brotherhood but pro- 
German. The church in America was not pro-Christ but pro-American." The edi- 
tor expresses the hope that the churches will play a different part in the next 
international crisis, but he insists that in order to perform a world service 
they must be prepared to combat national patriotism as at present taught: "they 
must preach such sermons from their pulpits as will show that capital is inter- 
national in character and that labor must also unite on an international plane. 
They must face the material fact, as enunciated by Woodrow Wilson, that modern 
wars grow out of commercial and industrial rivalry. And they must then do 
everything in their power to end that rivalry by working for a social and indus- 
trial system here on earth in which men will not be exploited for private pro- 
fit and in which the laborer of the vineyard shall eat the fruits of the vine. 


"If they are brave enough to do that now, Christian preachers can pre- 
vent future wars. But they will have to pay a costly penalty. Many of them 
will lose their pulpits and some their lives. They will be deserted by Dives 


and must, perforce, labor with the lowly Lazarus. But they will be effective 
when the next crisis comes." 


THE DEAN OF WORCESTER AT A LABOR CONFERENCE 


\ The Research Department has received an interesting account given by 
the Dean of Worcester, Church of England, concerning a recent conference of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions which he attended at The Hague, and at 
which by invitation he spoke, interpreting to the conference the peace aims of 
the churches. After he had finished speaking, one of the four Russian Bolshe- 
vist representatives present came forward and denounced the committee for in- 
viting "members of the bourgeoisie", such as the Dean, to take part in the con- 
ference, Luter, however, M, Vandervelde, the great Belgian labor leader, took 
up the Bolskevist challenge and denounced the Bolshevists for their treatment 
of the Socialists in Russia and their refusal to grant an amnesty when asked 
to do so by the Socialists of Europe. The Dean was much impressed with the 
fact that the Bolshevists "did not seem to have a single supporter" and they 
voted alone. In the actions taken by the conference, great prominence was 
given to the "necessity of education in the principles of peace, public con- 
trol over armaments, and the admission of Germany into the League of Nations." 


The conference also protested against any extension of the military occupation 
of German territory. 
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DR. JEFFERSON ON BRITISH POLITICS 


Dr. Charles E, Jefferson, minister of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, has been writing a series of articles in the New York WORLD recording the 
impréssions gained during his protracted stay in England last year. He does 
not hesitate to make political observations, and in his most recent article dis- 
cusses Lloyd George, whom he calls the "most extraordinary Briton now alive." — 
He predicts that the ex-premier "will be up and in again, if not tomorrow, then 
the day after." He ascribes the fall of the popular coalition leader to his 
virtues as well as his defects, and recalls in this connection that Aristides 


was repudiated in part because men were weary of hearing him called " Aristides 
the Just." 


Dr, Jefferson declares that "a man at the head of a coalition Cabinet 
must of necessity deal in compromises. There is no other path by which he can 
get on. .«. . . To tha idsalist whose business it is to proclaim abstract 
ideals, the way of compromise is always the way of the devil. But to the prac- 
tical statesman who must find a path along which @ nation is willing to walk, 
the ideal best is never possible. Politics, as John Morley long ago reminded 
us, is always the second best." 


A SOCIALIST PLEADS FOR SPIRITUALITY 


At the first Camaraderie of the League for Industrial Democracy held 
at The Civic Club on November 18, Morris Hilquit, one of the most prominent 
leaders of the American Socialist Movement, was the spsaker. His subject was, 
"The Brain Workers’ Immediate Job." He discussed the present status of the 
Socialist Movement, both here and abroad, and declared that while the intellec- 
tuals had always thought through its problems and formulated the movements’ pro- 
grams, the early religious fervor and devotion that had characterized it had now 
disappeared. This, hs attributed, on the continent, to the growing success of 
the movement previous to the outbreak of tho war, which had a tendency to di- 
minish its early enthusiasm. This had proved a great detriment. The intellec- 
tuals and collegians of today had before them two principal tasks, he said, (1) 
that of infusing the movement once more with a gonuine religious fervor, suf- 
ficient to overcome even the extreme materialism of the American environment; 
and (2) the development within the organization of the technical skill which is 
indispensable to the successful operation of socialized industry. In the dis- 
cussion that followed the address, the interest centered on the suggested need 
of a new spiritual impulse and idealism within the movement. 


"THE NEW REPUBLIC IDEA" 


With the December issue of the NEW REPUBLIC was circulated a pamphlet 
bearing the above title written by Mr. Herbert Croly, head of the editorial 
staff of the paper. As a statement of the philosophy underlying the New Repub- 
lic enterprise, which is now eight years old, it can hardly be passed by by stu- 
dents of liberal thought. Mr. Croly describes the object of the paper as “less 
to inform or entertain its readers than to start little insurrections in the 
realm of their convictions". Tho paper calls itself a journal of opinion, 
because it is through opinions that "citizens of a democracy exchange spiritual 
values", The paper aims to "prick or even goad public opinion into being more 
vigilant and hospitable, into considering its convictions more carefully and 
into attaching to them a higher intrinsic value." 
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Mr. Croly is much impressed with the character of American tradition 
whose distinguishing mark is an appreciation of the latent goodness and regen- 
eracy of human nature. But this tradition has been neglected and the American 
people have "behaved as if the way to keep patriotic truths alive was to remem- 
ber them conscientiously, to repeat them sedvlously and to praise them indis- 
criminately." This fundamental truth - the regeneracy of human nature — Mr, 
Oroly says, can not be taken for granted but has to be validated in experience. 


Mr. Croly recalls that the New Republic began almost co-incidently with 
the outbreak of the Great War, the sources of which he avers were not acciden- 
tal, could not be readily isolated or confined to one nation or to one set of 
conditions, but were rather characteristic of society itself. The calamity 
which befell the world sprang "from a science which multiplies machinery much 
more than it illuminates human nature, from an industry which saves so much 
human labor and wastes so much human life, from a technology which, while pro- 
digiously productive, is still too sterile to cultivate craftsmanship and 
creative work, from a nationalism which is opposed to imperialism but which 
insists itself on being pettily imperialistic, from a liberty which, in spite 
of so many proofs of its constructive possibilities, remains consciously nega- 
tive and unedifying, and from a toleration which, in so far as it has ceased 


to depend on coercion to produce conviction, has ceased to believe sufficiently 
in its own gods," 


Mr. Croly points out that the mere vision of a divine order, which . 
will ultimately compensate the Faithful, offers no solace or satisfaction to 
the modern mind in the midst of these fundamental evils. If the coming century 
is to be anything other than a period of "disintegration and frustration" our 
spiritual leaders must be able to envisage “some body of political, economic, 
and religious truth which will coordinate human activities without over-ruling 
human responsibility." This prospect, which may readily be regarded as depress- 
ing, may yet become exhilarating and fortifying to the human spirit. The Great 
War which, Mr. Croly says, destroyed some things that were bad as well as much 
that was good has "undermined the prestige and discredited the profession of 
dogmatic conservatism." The leaders of the old order recognize that theirs has 
been a deficit economy. The impotence of modern civilization in the presence 
of a multitude of centrifugal tendencies is chiefly due to our ultimate depen- 
dence On compulsion to end conflict in the realm of ideas and attitudes. This 
dependence upon compulsion, Mr. Croly thinks, is directly related to a philos- 
ophy whose ideal is guaranteed by a divine imperialism, Opposed to that, the 
modern mind conceives of the human spirit as the only captain of the bark of 
Givilization. Conflicts, to be sure, are real — so real that they will re- 
appear after any forcible attempt to suppress them. "The only final solution 
of such conflicts is to let them fight out their differences but in the light 
of complete publicity, and subject to the test of a sharp cross-examination of 
the motives and objects of the contending parties." Mr. Croly believes that 
full and fair discussion will "break up the unmanageable class conflict into 
minor specific manageable conflicts." But discussion must be transfigured by 
"a conviction of the latent regeneracy and brotherhood of mankind." 


Concluding, Mr. Croly recognizes the inadequacy of a weekly journal 
with a limited circulation for the effort to propagate this ideal of liberalism. 
Only the schools and the churches, he says, are sufficient spokesmen but they 
@re unaware of the existing danger or of their opportunity with reference to it. 
Until they awaken, "an insignificant weekly can do something to keep faith 


alive in those members of the community who believe in the power of the truth 
to set men free," 


— 


